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presents a little child. To answer the 
personal application of James and John 
and the consequent anger of the ten he 
appeals to his own heroism: "For the 
son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many" (10:42-45). 
By the charm of his personality, a per- 
sonality that is the finest expression of 
loyalty to society the world has ever 
witnessed, he awakens within his dis- 
ciples the impulse that sets them on fire. 
Then in the utilization of limitations 
lie the genius of Jesus and the vitality 



of the Christian movement. As the 
"Sistine Madonna" is of permanent 
value because in it the ecclesiasticism, 
the cherubs, the colors, and the mysti- 
cism of mediaevalism are interpreted and 
transformed by a master, so the Chris- 
tian movement successfully incarnates 
the eternal in the temporal, the universal 
in the local, because in its founder wis- 
dom was originality, because by him 
scribism was subordinated to the wel- 
fare of man, and apocalyptic was 
transcended by the charm of his per- 
sonality. 



THE VERSION OF 1611 

PROPRIETY OF CALLING IT THE "AUTHORIZED 
VERSION," OR "KING JAMES'S VERSION" 



REV. L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, M.A. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



During the Tercentenary year of 
what is popularly known as the 
"Authorized Version" of our English 
Bible renewed interest in that great work 
was manifested throughout the English- 
speaking world. From Protestant pul- 
pits in Great Britain and America, 
regardless of denominational affiliation, 
were the excellences of that version and 
its wonderful history again recited. 
Great mass meetings, composed of 
adherents of practically every creed 
and addressed by eminent theologians 
and laymen, bore witness to the universal 
appreciation of that epoch-making work. 
The press, too, was not silent. Religious 



and secular periodicals seemed to vie 
with each other in the manifestation of 
their interest. Splendid articles and 
editorials and many news-items thus 
appeared in different publications; and 
it would almost seem superfluous, there- 
fore, to add another article to the list. 
But surely the interest cannot be so 
abated as not to admit of still another 
word, especially on a question that was 
raised afresh, namely, Is it proper to 
speak of this version as "King James's 
Version," or as the "Authorized Ver- 
sion" ? The two parts of this question, 
being closely associated, may be con- 
sidered together. 
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Arguments of Some Writers against 
the Use of These Titles 

While our Bible is popularly spoken 
of as the "Authorized Version," or as 
"King James's Version," nevertheless 
many writers agree in saying that there 
is no authority for calling it by either 
name. In his valuable work, The Annals 
of the English Bible, published in 1845, 
Anderson says, "If because that a 
dedication to James the First of England 
has been prefixed to many copies .... 
it has therefore been imagined by any, or 
many, that the present version of our 
Bible was either suggested by this 
monarch; or that he was at any personal 
expense in regard to the undertaking; or 
that he ever issued a single line of 
authority by way of proclamation with 
respect to it, it is more than time that 
the delusion should come to an end." 
He then proceeds somewhat at length to 
show James's connection, or rather want 
of connection, financial or otherwise, 
with the work. While he does not 
directly say so in words, yet in effect he 
is clearly arguing against calling it 
"King James's Version." In trying to 
prove the line "Appointed to be read in 
Churches" to be virtually meaningless, 
he declares: "Now, as the Book never 
was submitted to Parliament, nor to any 
Convocation, nor, as far as it is known, 
ever to the Privy Council, James, by this 
title-page, was simply following, or made 
to follow, in the train of certain previous 
editions." In the passage of which this 
quotation is a part the burden of his 
argument evidently is to show the 
impropriety of calling it the "Authorized 
Version." In further proof of his own con- 
clusions he then quotes similar conclus- 
ions of other writers upon the subject. 



In a similar vein Professor Westcott 
in his excellent History of the English 
Bible, published in 1868, declares: "No 
evidence has yet been produced to show 
that the version was ever publicly 
sanctioned by Convocation, or by Parlia- 
ment, or by the Privy Council, or by the 
King." He makes this statement by 
way of comment upon the line on the 
title-page, "Appointed to be read in 
Churches," and is in effect, therefore, 
calling in question its authorization, 
although he does not directly so declare. 

These two authorities have appar- 
ently, and in some cases avowedly, been 
followed by many later writers upon this 
subject. Their statements have been 
quoted and pressed to their full conclu- 
sions. Moreover, the fact that no entry 
of this version can be found on the Sta- 
tioners' Registers has also been pointed 
out as an additional proof against its 
authorization. The propriety of calling 
our Bible "King James's Version," or 
the "Authorized Version," has thus not 
only repeatedly been questioned, but it 
has often even emphatically been denied, 
especially during the Tercentenary year. 

Their Arguments Inconclusive 

It is true that no ecclesiastical or civil 
record that the version was publicly sub- 
mitted to, or formally sanctioned by, 
Convocation, Parliament, the Privy 
Council, or even the King, has yet been 
found. Does it, however, follow that it 
was not thus submitted or sanctioned, 
simply because no actual record thereof 
is known to exist ? And in an ecclesias- 
tical matter of this kind must such a 
record, and particularly a civil record, 
necessarily have been made ? 

At any rate, even if it had been sub- 
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mitted to, and sanctioned by, the 
Council, we could have no official record 
of such transaction, since in a fire at 
Whitehall on January 12 (O.S.), 1618, 
all the books and registers of the Council 
from 1600 to 1 613 were destroyed. 
Moreover, in the light of facts hereafter 
to be presented, we believe that such a 
public submitting to, or formal sanction 
by, the Council, the Convocation, the 
Parliament, or the King, was not abso- 
lutely necessary to allow of its being 
called the "Authorized Version." The 
fact, too, that no entry of it on the Sta- 
tioners' Registers can be found, can be 
accounted for. It was probably, if not 
certainly, omitted because it was then 
regarded as only a revised version — a 
revision of the Bishops' Bible — for in 
cases of revised editions of books, regis- 
tration was not considered necessary, 
and was generally not made. 

Having briefly stated the inconclu- 
siveness of the arguments generally 
adduced against the right of our Bible to 
the titles, "King James's Version" and 
the "Authorized Version,'' let us now 
more fully consider some of the evidence 
in proof of its right to these titles. This 
evidence may be presented under the 
following heads: (1) evidence from the 
history of its projection; (2) evidence 
from the history of its execution; (3) 
evidence from the book itself — its title- 
page, etc. ; (4) evidence from its succes- 
sion to the previous authorized version. 
The story of its projection is perhaps the 
most familiar part of the history of this 
version, since its main facts have often 
been recited. But for the purpose in 
hand it is necessary again to review that 
story from the viewpoint of this paper. 
Let us then consider: 



I. Evidence from the History of Its 
Projection 

It is well known that this version was 
projected at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. The call for this Conference 
was issued under royal seal, October 24, 
1603, to consider certain grievances in 
the so-called Millenary Petition of the 
Low Church, or Puritan, party — "things 
pretended to be amiss in the Church." 
The question to be discussed constituted 
differences between what might be called 
the High Church and the Low Church 
parties within the Established Church. 
The Low Church party spoke of them- 
selves as "groaning under a common 
burden of human rites and ceremonies." 
Among the things they objected to was 
the use of the ring in the marriage 
service, the sign of the cross in baptism, 
and the surplice by the clergy. As to 
all such particulars they wanted the 
Prayer-Book revised. The subject of a 
new translation or revision of the Bible 
was not mentioned in their petition to 
the King and did not, therefore, enter 
into the purpose of the Conference. Its 
purpose rather was to consider a possible 
revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which all their former at- 
tempts at revision during the reign of 
Elizabeth had failed. 

The Conference accordingly met Jan- 
uary 14, 16, and 18, 1604. After 
hearing various complaints pertaining to 
the service of the church, to ministerial 
discipline and the like, the first day's 
session ended without any settlement of 
differences. 

On Monday, the second day of the 
Conference, the translations of the Bible 
used in the Prayer-Book were referred 
to and criticized, those translations being 
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taken from the Great Bible and the 
Bishops' Bible. Then it was that Dr. 
Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, spoke of the necessity 
of a new translation. According to Dr. 
William Barlow, a member of the Con- 
ference, whose account was published 
that same year, "He moued his Maiestie, 
that there might bee a newe translation 
of the Bible, because, those which were 
allowed in the raignes of Henrie the eight, 
and Edward the sixt, were corrupt and 
not aunswerable to the truth of the 
Originall." Dr. Reynolds no doubt 
included the Bishops' Bible of 1568 
(during Elizabeth's reign) in this state- 
ment, probably regarding it as but a 
revision of the Great Bible of the reign 
of Henry VIII. This appears evident 
from the fact that the mistranslations he 
cited were also found in the Bishops' 
Bible. Then after mentioning Dr. Rey- 
nolds' citations of certain of these 
errors in translation, Dr. Barlow pro- 
ceeds to give an outline of the plans the 
King then and there proposed, as follows: 
"Whereupon his Highnesse wished that 
some especiall paines should be taken in 
that behalfe for one vniforme transla- 
tion, .... and this to bee done by the 
best learned in both the Vniuersities, 
after them to be reuiewed by the 
Bishops, and the chiefe learned of the 
Church; from them to bee presented to 
the Priuie-Councell; and lastly to bee 
ratified by his Roy all authoritie; and so 
this whole Church to be bound vnto it, 
and none other." He also gives the 
King's direction that no marginal notes 
should be added. 

This account of Dr. Barlow clearly 
ascribes the preliminary plan for a new 
version to the King himself, although he 



is said to have received his suggestion 
from what Dr. Reynolds said. From 
the preface of the Bible it would even 
appear that Dr. Reynolds' objection to 
the former translations was made only 
as a last resort, or perhaps merely as a 
subterfuge. The words of the preface 
are: "When by force of reason they 
were put from all other grounds, they 
had recourse at the last, to this shift, 
that they could not with good conscience 
subscribe to the Communion booke, 
since it maintained the Bible as it was 
there translated, which was as they said, 
a most corrupted translation." Indeed, 
since the mistranslations of the Great 
Bible and the Bishops' version, which he 
cited, had already been corrected in the 
Geneva version, it might almost seem 
that he was courting the royal favor for 
the last named as the one to be used in 
the Prayer-Book. But, whatever Dr. 
Reynolds' motive, the King seized the 
opportunity to project a new version, 
the preface continuing from the above 
quotation, as follows: "And although 
this was iudged to be but a very poore 
and emptie shift; yet euen hereupon did 
his Maiestie beginne to bethinke him- 
selfe of the good that might ensue by a 
new translation, and presently after 
gaue order for this Translation which is 
now presented vnto thee. Thus much 
to satisfie our scrupulous Brethren." 

Thus accepting the criticism on the 
Bishops' and the Great Bible as to many 
alleged errors while hating the Geneva 
version because of some of its anti- 
monarchical notes, and recognizing the 
confusion caused by the circulation of 
these different and apparently irrecon- 
cilable versions in his realm, and believ- 
ing this to be a national opportunity as 
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well as one to enhance his own position 
and dignity, the King suggested plans, 
and began to develop them, for the 
preparation of a new version. 

Other contemporary evidence that it 
was King James who projected this 
version, and that it was so recognized, 
might be cited if space permitted. But 
it is hardly necessary for our purpose to 
enter further into this part of its history, 
for what has been said should be suffi- 
cient to show that its projection and the 
preliminary plans for its high consumma- 
tion were unmistakably of royal origin 
and therefore entitle it to the name 
" King James's Version." Dr. Reynolds' 
remark as to the necessity of a new 
translation, which he made only as a 
last resort, and probably to gain some 
other point, was only the immediate 
occasion for the King's action in the 
matter. 

But, in arguing against the titles given 
to this version, the objection has been 
made that James had no constitutional 
right to call this Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and that the Conference had 
therefore no authority in law, because 
Parliament had not yet met and James 
had not yet officially been recognized 
and crowned as king. Yet it may be 
contended that, for the very reason that 
Parliament had not yet met, James had 
the authority to call the Conference. 
When the ecclesiastical troubles became 
very acute in the fall of 1603 and the 
King felt it wisest and safest to consider 
the so-called "Millenary Petition" at 
once, he called this Conference at 
Hampton Court to settle the immediate 
troubles during the interim till the 
meeting of Parliament. And surely 
this he should have had the right to do 



under the pressing circumstances, and 
even before his formal coronation. 

Moreover, even if it could be proved 
that the Conference had no recognition 
in law and that this version was pro- 
jected without properly delegated au- 
thority, yet, because of the well-known 
circumstances under which the Confer- 
ence was called, for Parliament not to 
disapprove of, or not to repudiate, the 
version — a work of such national and 
religious significance — would in effect be 
equivalent to a tacit acceptance of it as 
though it had been formally sanctioned. 
Whatever the King did before the meet- 
ing of Parliament or between its sessions 
would become official or legal by the 
ratification of Parliament, or even by its 
failure to ratify, as long as it did not 
repudiate the same. There is, therefore, 
no validity in the argument sometimes 
put forth to prove that it had no official 
sanction from the fact that the records of 
the Parliament which met March 19 
following, and even those of the Convo- 
cation which met March 20, show no 
action taken on the subject of Bible 
revision. Moreover, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and nothing definite seems as 
yet to have been ready for presentation 
before it and before the Convocation. 
Nor is there any validity in the similar 
argument that at this Convocation it 
was ordered that every parish "Yet 
unfurnished of the Bible of the 'largest 
volume' [here generally understood as 
referring to the Bishops' version] should 
provide one within a convenient time." 
For as there were no immediate prospects 
of a new version or a revision, this 
no doubt was equivalent to emphasizing 
the long-standing authorization of the 
Bishops' version, and perhaps inciden- 
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tally as a thrust at the Geneva version. 
Moreover, this action was meant as an 
injunction to have immediate provision 
made for supplying such "unfurnished" 
churches, and this perhaps with a view to 
the pending preparation of the version 
for which so far but very indefinite plans 
had been made. 

Having briefly presented the evidence 
from the history of its projection in 
proof of its right to the titles in question, 
let us now consider 

2. Evidence from the History of Its 
Execution 

It has repeatedly been asserted that it 
is improper to call this translation " King 
James's Version" because he was not 
directly connected with its execution, 
especially in a financial way. It is 
declared that it was not an official 
matter — not a royal undertaking — but 
only a "transaction in the course of 
business," and that James never author- 
ized it. And these assertions are de- 
fended by a number of negative, and 
often apparently plausible, arguments. 
To attempt to sustain its popular and 
time-honored names, let us briefly out- 
line the King's real connection with it 
in its execution. 

Already at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, as above stated, the King 
roughly outlined a plan for the prepara- 
tion of the new version; and six months 
after the meeting of the Conference this 
plan seems to have been quite well 
elaborated — and this apparently also by 
the King himself. At the request of the 
King, who was not yet sufficiently well 
acquainted with English scholars, a 
number of suitable men were suggested 
for the committee of translators. And 



by July the committees were formally 
appointed by the King, or by his royal 
order, as is shown by correspondence 
that might be cited. The King seems to 
have directed the work chiefly through 
Bancroft, bishop of London, who in 
March had been appointed by the King 
as president of Convocation (March — 
July) and who represented the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury during its 
vacancy, to fill which he was elected in 
November. 

In a letter of the King to Bancroft, 
from his "palace of Westm. the two and 
twentieth of July," he speaks of having 
"appointed certain learned men, to the 
number of four and fifty [although only 
about fifty names have come down to us, 
and only forty-seven on any one list], 
for the translating of the Bible." He 
also, among other things, requires Ban- 
croft to put in operation his plan out- 
lined in the letter for the securing of the 
co-operation also of other distinguished 
scholars in his realm. This plan of the 
King, together with other directions con- 
tained in the letter, Bancroft, in his cir- 
cular letter to the bishops, written from 
Fulham, July 31, endeavors to carry out. 
To give his own letter all the more weight 
he enclosed with it a copy of the King's 
letter. This letter, to the Bishop of 
Norwich, has come down to us. 

In addition to this letter of Bancroft 
to the bishops we may cite his letters to 
the Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge and to the Cambridge trans- 
lators, also written on July 31. In his 
letter to the Vice-chancellor he says: 
"Being acquainted with a letter lately 
written unto you in his Majesty's name 
by your right honorable Chancellor, and 
having myself received sundry directions 
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from his Highness for the better setting 
forward of his most royal designment for 
translating the Bible, I do accordingly 
move you, in his Majesty's name, that 
agreeably to the charge and trust com- 
mitted unto you, no time may be over- 
slipped by you for the better furtherance 
of this holy work. The parties' names 
who are appointed to be employed 
therein, Mr. Lively can show you; of 
which number I desire you by him to 
take notice, and to write to such of them 
as are abroad, in his Majesty's name 
(for so far my commission extendeth), 
that all excuses set aside, they do 
presently come to Cambridge, there to 
address themselves forthwith to this 
business. I am bold to trouble you 
herewith, because you know better who 
are absent, where they are, and how to 

send unto them than I do You 

will scarcely conceive how earnest his 
Majesty is to have this work begun." 
In his letter to the translators at Cam- 
bridge he states that the nominations for 
the committee of translators were greatly 
approved of by the King and urges 
immediate action in the following words : 
"And forasmuch as his Highness is very 
anxious that the same so religious a work 
should admit of no delay, he has com- 
manded me to signify unto you in his 
name that his pleasure is, you should 
with all possible speed meet together in 
your University and begin the same." 
He also, as an evidence of the King's 
"care for their better continuance to- 
gether" refers them to the Chancellor's 
letter to the University's Vice-chan- 
cellor and heads (to be quoted below), 
and especially to the King's letter to 
himself (mentioned above), a copy of 
which, he says, he is sending them with 



this letter. He refers also to his letter 
to the Vice-chancellor (quoted above), 
urging those of their company not living 
in Cambridge to hasten to that center. 
Copies of the well-known rules, devised 
by James, and spoken of as the " King's 
Instructions to the Translators," accom- 
panied these letters of Bancroft to 
Cambridge. 

In explanation of rules three and four 
(of the above), concerning which Vice- 
chancellor Dr. Cowell inquired of him, 
Bancroft wrote in reply: "To be suer, if 
he had not signified so much unto them 
already, it was his Majestie's pleasure, 
that, besides the learned persons im- 
ployed with them for the Hebrewe and 
Greeke, there should be three or fower 
of the most eminent and grave divines of 
their university, assigned by the vice- 
chancellour uppon conference with the 
rest of the heads, to be overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the better observation of the rules 
appointed by his Highness, and espe- 
cially concerning the third and forth 
rule." The substance of this reply, 
stating the further direction of the King, 
was used as a sort of by-law to rule four 
— and is generally given as rule fifteen. 

These "Instructions," with letters 
similar to, or the same as, the above, 
were presumably also sent to the other 
committees. Indeed, according to Bur- 
net, Dr. Ravis of the second Oxford 
company received a copy of them, even 
including the so-called fifteenth rule. 

In addition to the correspondence 
given above we may give part of a letter 
of Chancellor Cecil of the University of 
Cambridge to the Vice-chancellor and 
heads of the University, written "att 
the Court," July 22, 1604, as follows: 
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"Whereas his Majestie hath appointed 
certayne learned men in and of your 
universitie to take paynes in trans- 
latinge some portions of the Scriptures 
according to an order in that behalfe 
sette downe (the copie whereof re- 
mayneth with Mr. Livelie, your Hebrewe 
lecturer); his pleasure and command- 
ment is, that you should take suche care 
of that worke, as that if you can remem- 
ber any fitt men to joine with the rest 
therein, you shoulde in his name assigne 
them thereunto." 

In all these letters, as well as in others 
that might be cited, the evidence is 
unequivocal that the plans for the new 
version and the directions for their 
execution came from King James himself. 

Moreover, Dr. Walker, the biographer 
of John Boys, one of the Cambridge 
company, years afterward speaks rever- 
ently of James's connection with this 
version, as follows: "When it pleased 
God to move King James to that 
excellent work, the translation of the 
Bible," etc. So likewise the members of 
the committee sent to the Synod of the 
Dort in 1618, in their report to that 
Synod upon the "Methods which the 
English Theologians followed in the 
version of the Bible," attribute the 
" design and plan " to the King, and even 
speak of its having been "set forth, with 
great care and at great expense, by the 
most Serene King James." 

Other contemporary evidence of a 
similar nature might be given in proof of 
the King's direct and official connection 
with, and responsibility in, this great 
work that has since popularly been 
allowed to bear his name, but we must 
pass on to a consideration of James's 
financial connection with the same. 



Some discredit the hand of royalty in 
the execution of the plans for the new 
version on the plea that there is no 
record that the expenses of the transla- 
tors were met by him, and that on that 
account the work is not entitled to the 
name "King James's Version." That 
should, however, not argue against the 
work's being of royal sanction, and even 
of royal execution, any more than that a 
copyright or a patent should have no 
official sanction unless the author or the 
patentee were paid by the ruler or by the 
government for his work. But the state- 
ment which is often made that the trans- 
lators were never remunerated in any 
way, as well as the statement that there 
is no record of such remuneration, 
cannot stand in the light of contempo- 
rary evidence. 

It is indeed well known that, owing to 
the King's foolish extravagance, the 
royal treasury was too low to remunerate 
the translators directly. But while the 
different companies were in session they 
were provided for at their respective 
centers, and this by command of the 
King. In his letter to the Vice-chan- 
cellor and heads of the University of 
Cambridge, Chancellor Cecil wrote: 
"His [Majesty's] pleasure and com- 
mandment is ... . that such as are to 
be called out of the countrie may be 
intertayned in such colleges as they shall 
make choice of, without any charge unto 
them either for their entrance, their 
chamber, or their commons," etc. In 
addition to this, in the King's letter of 
July 22, 1604, Bishop Bancroft is com- 
manded to write in his Majesty's name, 
"as well to the archbishop of York, as to 
the rest of the bishops of the province of 
Cant.," charging "every one of them, as 
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also the other bishops of the province of 
York, .... that .... when any pre- 
bend of parsonage, .... shall next 
upon any occation happen to be void,'" 
to hold the same for members of the com- 
mittee of translators. And from the 
tenor of the letter it appears that these 
were intended for such as, he states, 
" have either no ecclesiastical preferment 
at all, or else so very small, as the same 
is far unmeet for men of their deserts." 
This implies that they were not to wait 
till the end of their term of service in the 
work of translation for such preferments, 
but that they might come to them at any 
time during the same, upon becoming 
vacant, in the way of financial support. 
This implies also that such as had fair 
ecclesiastical preferments were to retain 
the same, or have their local stipends 
continue during their work of translation. 
To quote again from Cecil's letter to the 
Vice-chancellor and heads of Cambridge: 
"His majestie expecteth that you should 
further the busynes as much as you can, 
as well by kinde usage of the parties that 
take paynes therein, as by any other 
meanes that you can best devise, taking 
such order, that they may be freed in 
the meanwhile from all lectures and 
exercises to be supplied for them by your 
grave directions." These men were 
thus to be freed from their duties, which 
were to be performed for them, implying 
that their stipends were to continue in 
the meantime. Of John Boys it is 
expressly stated that he held the living 
at Boxworth while at Cambridge working 
as one of the committee. Moreover, 
some of the translators were men of some 
means and could afford to wait for 
the promised ecclesiastical preferments, 
which, according to promise, came to 



many of them. At least twenty-four of 
them were promoted to better positions, 
seven of whom were elevated to the 
episcopate. This whole arrangement of 
the King does indeed show, as Bancroft 
wrote to the bishops, "how careful his 
majestie is for the providing of livings 
for these learned men." 

In addition to this immediate pro- 
vision for the translators at their 
respective centers and the promised 
ecclesiastical preferments referred to, 
Bancroft was ordered by the King to 
move the bishops, deans, and chapters, 
also to contribute toward this work. 
According to Bancroft's letter to the 
bishops, July 31, 1604, this was because 
"sundry of them [the translators] must, 
of necessitie, have their chardges 
borne," implying that it was intended for 
such as had no other income or living, or 
whose income was too small, as also 
pointed out above. Of the amount 
required Bancroft says in the same 
letter: "I doe not thinke, that a thou- 
sand marks will finishe the worke, to be 
imployed as in aforesayde." A mark 
being valued at 135. 4<l. in money of the 
time, this was equivalent to £666 13s. $d., 
or a little over $3,240 in United States 
money. But no record has yet been 
found to show that this money was ever 
actually secured; nor would a record of 
such solicited contributions necessarily 
have been made. 

So far it was as it apparently should 
have been, that part of the expense 
should have been borne by the church, 
for a work that was distinctly of the 
church and for the church. And 
inasmuch as this was by order of the 
King, who in law was the head of the 
church, it was in effect, though 
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indirectly, equivalent to a royal sup- 
port. Moreover, as this was accepted 
by the translators in lieu of direct 
remuneration from the royal treasury, 
surely no one can say that King James 
had no financial, or no real official, con- 
nection with this version which has since 
borne his name. 

When the final revision committee 
met in London, Dr. Walker in his 
biography of John Boys, one of its mem- 
bers, says, "They went dayly to Sta- 
tioners Hall, & in three quarters of a 
year, finished their task. All which 
time they had from the Company of Sta- 
tioners xxxs (each) per week, duly paid 
them." Some have indeed contended 
that this could not possibly have been 
paid by the Company of Stationers. 
But it seems generally to have been over- 
looked that the proprietors of the so- 
called "Bible Stock" of that Company 
had quite a monopoly and it was in a 
flourishing condition, even bolstering up 
the Company of Stationers itself by 
lending it money at interest. And per- 
haps such payment of, or share in, 
expenses was a condition for sharing in 
the profits. If, according to Walker's 
account, the committee "to review the 
whole work" consisted of six, for the 
thirty-nine weeks it would have re- 
quired £351 sterling; or if, according to 
the report to the Synod of Dort, Novem- 
ber 16, 1618, it consisted of twelve, it 
would have required £702. But the 
report to the Synod of Dort undoubtedly 
gave the correct number. This is im- 
plied in the original instructions, in the 
tenth rule of which it is clearly stated 
that the final meeting was " to be of the 
chief persons of each company," while 
rule thirteen with equal clearness states 



that each company was divided into two, 
each division with its own director, thus 
making six companies for the three 
centers. This clearly meant twelve 
men, if two were to be taken from each 
company. Indeed Mr. Downs, whom 
Dr. Walker mentions as being "sent for 
up to London" with Dr. Boys, belonged 
to the same subcommittee to which the 
latter belonged — the second Cambridge 
company — while the first Cambridge 
company no doubt had its own two rep- 
resentatives. So with the companies at 
the other two centers, it is altogether 
probable that Dr. Boys's notes were 
simply misinterpreted by his biographer, 
Dr. Walker, in confounding the whole 
committee meeting at a center with their 
divided committees. 

After the final manuscript was ready 
it must also have taken a considerable 
amount of money for Dr. Miles Smith 
and Thomas Bilson to see it through the 
press. And as there is no record of the 
appropriation of any money from the 
public treasury, or of any personal pay- 
ment by the King, it is only natural that 
we should suppose the printer now to 
have furnished the necessary amount. 
And this supposition is confirmed by a 
statement made by William Ball of 
London in 1651 in his Brief Treatise con- 
cerning the Regulating of Printing, in 
which he says, in defense of Matthew 
Barker's exclusive right to print the 
Bible, that his father (Robert Barker) 
"paid for the amended or corrected 
translation of the Bible £3,500, by 
reason whereof the translated copy did 
of right belong to him and his assignes." 
To whom this was paid is a matter of 
speculation, but the natural interpre- 
tation seems to be that it was paid to the 
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translators. This is as it should have 
been, for Barker was the royal patentee 
and accordingly he alone received any 
pecuniary benefit from its publication. 
Though, therefore, not directly paid for 
by the King or by the government, it 
was nevertheless of royal support, even 
though indirectly, as stated. 

It might also be stated that Robert 
Barker as royal printer, like his father 
before him, received from the King a yearly 
salary of £6 135. /\d., one-half being paid 
at Michaelmas and the other half at 
Easter, as well as a grant of the manor of 
Upton, etc. He thus received at least 
some pay from the King, while he seems 
to have paid for the immediate work of 
printing as well as for the translation 
itself. Kilburne in his tract on Danger- 
ous Errors in Several Late Printed 
Bibles, published in 1659, speaks of Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Field "purchasing the 
translated copy made in anno 16 11," 
thus lending further confirmatory evi- 
dence that Barker's right of printing the 
Bible was his by purchase. This is also 
corroborated by other similar evidence, 
such as the fact that Robert Barker paid 
£600 in 1635 to hold the patent for his 
two younger sons as against the two 
older. 

It has thus been shown that the neces- 
sary cash for the final publication of the 
work was furnished, as it should have 
been, by Barker the printer, who alone 
financially profited by its publication. 
But we have seen that it was by King 
James that the work was originally 
projected, by him the committees were 
really appointed, and by his order, as 
the recognized head of the church, the 
committees were locally provided for at 
their respective centers. So also by his 



direction ecclesiastical preferments were 
promised, and in many cases granted, in 
recognition of their services; while their 
local stipends probably, and in some 
cases certainly, in the meantime con- 
tinued. Then, regardless of the King's 
many follies, why should not the name 
of King James be associated with the 
completed work in the long-used his- 
toric name, "King James's Version"? 
And this all the more properly so — if, 
considered in the light of the spirit of the 
times in which it was produced, when, as 
the head of the church, the King's 
authority in such matters ecclesiastical 
was almost unquestioned. 

3. Evidence from the Book Itself — 
Its Title-Page, Etc. 

When the completed work issued from 
the press it purported to come with the 
authority of the throne. Its title-page 
reads: "Newly Translated out of the 
Originall Tongues: and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and 
reuised, by his Maiesties speciall Com- 
mandement. Appointed to be read in 
Churches. ' ' Its Dedication and its Pref- 
ace also abundantly confirm this declara- 
tion upon its title-page. 

That declaration upon its very first 
page should be sufficient evidence that it 
was prepared by King James's order and 
would, therefore, be entitled to the name 
"King James's Version." Surely no 
name of royalty could in any way be 
similarly associated with, and, therefore, 
used in naming, any other of the English 
versions. This version in its projection 
and execution was in a unique sense, as 
already shown, a royal version. And in 
the face of that declaration in confirma- 
tion of what has been said, the burden of 
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proof that it was not prepared by the 
"special commandment" of King James 
and that therefore it has no right to his 
name, must lie with those who deny such 
royal association with it. In the absence 
of convincing proof to the contrary, we 
may well take the title-page at its own 
statement, and accept the well-known 
name "King James's Version." 

It has repeatedly been asserted that 
there is no authority for the line, 
"Appointed to be read in Churches," on 
the title-page. But here also the very 
presence of this line should be unmistak- 
able proof of its authorization. Why 
should the translators, or the printer, 
want to have it there if it had no author- 
ity, and, therefore, no significance ? To 
answer, as has been done, that it was 
placed there by Barker the printer so as 
to receive for the book popular recogni- 
tion from the first and thus to hasten its 
sale, would be charging even him with 
unnecessary deceit, inasmuch as it was 
well known that a number of eminent 
scholars, duly appointed, had been 
engaged on the work, and this under the 
patronage of the King and of the church. 
Moreover, it would have been unwise, 
not to say dangerous, policy on the part 
of the King's printer, who had the royal 
patent. Therefore, this line standing 
there seems to be prima facie evidence 
that the work was so " appointed." 

The line, "Appointed to be read in 
Churches," quite certainly, however, 
referred only to those of the Established 
Church of England. Dr. Barlow gives 
it as part of the King's plan for the new 
version, at the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, that it be " reuiewed by the bishops, 
and the chief e learned of the Church; 
.... and so this whole Church to be 



bound vnto it, and none other. " Indeed, 
as Dr. Reynolds and other Puritans 
among the translators were of the con- 
servatives and had never left the 
Established Church, but defended the 
liturgy and the necessity of conformity, 
it is seen that the Nonconformists were 
not represented on the committee of 
translators. Even the signers of the 
Millenary Petition, considered at the 
Hampton Court Conference, had not left 
the Established Church and were not, 
therefore, Nonconformists or Separatists, 
as they themselves declared. 

But the word "appointed" in that 
line need not necessarily carry with it 
the idea of being forced upon, but per- 
haps rather provided or assigned to be 
read. Moreover, this line generally did 
not occur upon the title-page of the 
earlier small editions, very likely because 
they were not intended for church use. 
That this line was not necessarily 
intended to be compulsory could be 
shown by abundant evidence, such as its 
use, or the use of similar expressions, on 
the title-pages of contemporary books of 
homilies, the reading of which might be 
set aside by the officiating clergyman in 
delivering a sermon of his own. Con- 
firmatory evidence of this is also found 
in some use of texts and quotations from 
other versions, in the theological litera- 
ture of the period immediately following 
the publication of the new version. But 
that does not in the least prove that it 
was not officially authorized and ap- 
pointed for public use, at least by 
Convocation, but only that such au- 
thorization and appointment were not 
necessarily compulsory. 

But then why should formal action to 
place this line upon the title-page be 
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necessary, since the work was planned 
and patronized by the King himself? 
Such legal formalities are often omitted 
when there is general agreement. Then, 
too, perhaps no order of Council was 
necessary for this, as this version was to 
take the place of the Bishops' Bible, on 
whose title-page appeared the even 
stronger and more explicit statement, 
"Authorized and appointed to be read 
in the churches." Nor is there any 
record of any formal order of Council to 
do this, seeing that it had been approved 
by the Queen and the bishops and 
printed by the royal printer. And if no 
formal action was necessary here why 
should it have been necessary in the case 
of the version of 1611, which also had 
royal and church approval ? 

The fact of its authorization is 
further testified to by the fact that the 
former authorized version, the Bishops' 
Bible, ceased to be printed, just as, after 
the appearance of the similar statement 
upon the title-page of the Bishops' Bible, 
its authorized predecessor, the Great 
Bible, ceased to be printed. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the evidence under our last head, as 
suggested immediately above. 

4. Evidence from Its Succession to 
the Previous Authorized Version 

It was stated above that the version 
of 161 1 was meant to succeed, or take the 
place of, the Bishops' version of 1568. 
It is now in order to prove this statement 
and to show what additional evidence 
this fact of succession affords, that it is 
proper to speak of our Bible as the 
"Authorized Version." 

The first rule of instruction to the 
committee of translators was: "The 



ordinary Bible read in the Church, 
commonly called the Bishops' Bible, to 
be followed, and as little altered as the 
Truth of the Original will permit." 
And according to rule fourteen, "These 
Translations to be used, when they agree 
better with the Text than the Bishops' 
Bible, viz., TindalPs, Matthew's, Cover- 
dale's, Whitchurch's [the Great Bible], 
Geneva." The new version was, there- 
fore, avowedly to be only a revision of 
the Bishops' Bible, in the light of the 
original text and with the use of the 
other versions where they were more in 
accord with the original. In further 
proof of this it may be stated that, after 
the printing of the first edition of the 
version of 1611, the Bishops' Bible, the 
then authorized version, ceased to be 
printed, the last edition of the complete 
Bible being printed in 1606, soon after 
plans for this revision had taken definite 
shape. With the Geneva version, the 
work of Nonconformists and, therefore, 
never authorized, it was different, for 
that continued to be printed for nearly 
half a century longer, and then was it 
finally superseded only because of the 
superior merits of the version of 161 1. 

Then, too, the use in this version of 
ornamental head-pieces and wood-cut 
capitals, formerly used in the Bishops' 
Bible, affords additional evidence that it 
was intended to take the place of that 
Bible. Thus the initial T with the figure 
of Neptune and his sea-horses, often used 
in the Bishops' Bible, is now used in this 
version to head the book of St. Matthew. 
And even the type is similar to, if not the 
same as, that used in that Bible. 

Now, as the propriety of speaking of 
the Bishops' Bible as the authorized 
version of its day has been called in 
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question, it is in place here to give 
reasons for calling it so. 

Already on the title-page of its first 
edition in 1568 it had a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. And although no record has 
yet been found that it was ever publicly 
recognized or officially sanctioned by her, 
its first edition was already allowed to be 
issued with "Cum priuilegio Regiae 
Maiestatis" on the colophon. But it 
had the support of Convocation as is 
well known, and thus for liturgical use it 
took the place of the Great Bible. In 
1571 the Convocation, in its "Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical," ordered 
that a copy be placed in every cathedral 
and in every church, "as far as it could 
be conveniently done," and that " every 
archbishop • and bishop should have at 
his house a copy." This certainly was 
equivalent to authorizing it, and it must 
have had the Queen's approval by this 
time, even though, when first issued in 
1568, she may not have formally 
approved it. But to understand the 
significance of such action of Convoca- 
tion, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
place of Convocation in English con- 
stitutional history. The Convocations 
of Canterbury and York are "recognized 
constitutional assemblies of the English 
clergy." They are summoned by their 
archbishops, pursuant to a royal writ, 
whenever the Parliament is summoned. 
Among the things which it is their special 
province to consider are the security 
and defense of the church. The royal 
writ to the archbishop of Canterbury 
commands him, "by reason of certain 
difficult and urgent affairs concerning us, 
the security and defence of our Church 
of England, .... to call together with 
all convenient speed, and in lawful 



manner, the several bishops of the 
province of Canterbury, the deans of the 
cathedral churches, and also the arch- 
deacons, chapters, and colleges, and the 
whole clergy of every diocese of the said 
province, to appear before the said 
metropolitan in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, London, .... to treat of, 
agree to, and conclude upon the premises 
and other things, which to them shall 
then at the same place be more clearly 
explained on our behalf." The Convo- 
cations are thus an "integral part of the 
body politic of the realm of England," 
and really are courts of the spirituality, 
the Upper House thereof being by 
statute constituted its High Court. 
And this was even more true in the days 
of Elizabeth and James than today, for 
then especially did the Convocation 
work "hand in hand with Parliament 
under licence and with the assent of the 
Crown." The powers of Convocation 
have since then been considerably re- 
stricted, but in those days action by 
Convocation in such matters ecclesias- 
tical was considered authoritative and 
official. Then, surely, further action 
upon such a matter as a Bible version, 
by Parliament, Privy Council, or the 
Crown, was not essential to its official 
sanction. 

But to return to our line of argument. 
It was stated above that the Bishops' 
Version was authorized by a canon of 
Convocation in 1571. It seems that by 
the year 1587 this order of Convocation 
was not strictly observed, for on July 16 
of that year archbishop Whitgif t wrote to 
the bishop of Lincoln to see to it that the 
injunctions of Convocation of 1571 be ob- 
served. This would further confirm the 
authority of Convocation in this matter. 
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Then, too, the title-pages of the differ- 
ent editions of this version throw some 
light upon the subject. As already said, 
the title-page of the first edition (1568) 
contained the Queen's portrait, and the 
colophon had the significant words, 
"Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis." 
This certainly shows that the new ver- 
sion was at least not disapproved of by 
the Queen, even though, as some con- 
tend, no documentary evidence can be 
found to prove that she actually author- 
ized or officially recognized it. When 
archbishop Parker presented a copy to 
her through Cecil and solicited her 
"gracious favor, licence and protection " 
for it, she did not receive it with disfavor. 
Indeed it would have been running a 
great risk to place "Cum priuilegio 
Regiae Maiestatis" in the colophon, and 
even to put her picture upon the title- 
page, without her permission, as all who 
understand those times and rulers must 
acknowledge. 

This " Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiesta- 
tis" also occurs in several smaller 
editions, as well as in the colophon on 
the recto of the last leaf of the 1572 folio 
edition. By the time of the 1574 folio 
edition its authorization was clearly 
expressed on its title-page, "Set foorth 
by aucthoritee," as was done in several 
later editions until 1578. (Then from 
1578 to 1584 no editions were printed, or 
at least no copies have come down to us. I 
But it is contended that this meant only 
episcopal authorization. But why then 
should this have been stated here for the 
first time, seeing that the version must 
have had episcopal authorization from 
the first, since, of the fifteen men known to 
have been employed upon it, eleven were 
bishops, three occupied other important 



ecclesiastical positions, while the whole 
work was under the superintendence of 
Archbishop Parker ? But even though it 
could be proved that this meant only 
episcopal authorization, now for the first 
time published, from what has been said 
before about the powers of Convocation 
at that time, it is clear that such authori- 
zation was legal and therefore sufficient. 

By 1584, after Whitgift had become 
archbishop of Canterbury, we find what 
appears to be another step in advance in 
official recognition, the title-page of the 
folio edition of that year containing the 
words, "Of that translation authorized 
to be read in churches.'' And with the 
beautiful folio edition of 1585 the 
authorization seems to be still more fully 
and explicitly stated, "Authorized and 
appointed to be read in Churches." 
This line appears in the successive edi- 
tions up to 1602. Whether it was on 
the title-page of the last edition (1606) 
the writer is unable to say. 

A further evidence of the authoriza- 
tion of the Bishops' Bible is the fact that 
it was intended to take the place of the 
Great Bible, which was plainly author- 
ized, having been copyrighted on No- 
vember 14, 1539, and ordered to be set 
up in churches by proclamation of King 
Henry VIII, May 6, 1541. That it was 
meant to take the place of the Great 
Bible is apparent from the fact that it 
was the work of ecclesiastical officials, 
including the Primate of all England. 
Then, too, the first rule that was to 
govern its preparation was: "To followe 
the Commune Englishe Translacion, 
vsed in the Churches and not to receed 
from yt but wher yt varieth mani- 
festlye from the Hebrue or Greke 
originall." This shows that it was 
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meant to be a revision of the translation 
referred to, namely, the Great Bible. 
And, after the Bishops' Bible was 
printed and officially recognized, the 
Great Bible ceased to be printed, the last 
edition being by Cawood in 1569. This 
was one year after the first edition of the 
Bishops' Bible and two years before its 
indorsement by Convocation. The cor- 
respondence of the time on the subject 
also indicates that it was meant to take 
the place of the Great Bible. The 
Bishops' Bible was thus considered as the 
official successor to the Great Bible, and 
therefore as inheriting all its rights. 
And even though the Queen had not 
publicly sanctioned, nor Parliament 
formally indorsed, it, its authorization 
by Convocation, as before stated, was in 
law official, without any further civil 
authorization. 

So, in like manner, as before made 
plain, the version of 161 1 was to take the 
place of this authorized Bishops' Bible, 
which now ceased to be printed; and 
therefore it inherited all the rights and 
privileges of that version. An evidence 
of this is seen in the fact that in the 
revised Prayer-Book of 1662 the Epistles 
and Gospels and other extracts generally, 



except the Psalms and Commandments 
and part of the Communion Service, 
were taken from the version of 161 1. 
This revised Prayer-Book was adopted 
and subscribed by the clergy of both 
houses of Convocation, December 20, 
1661; and in the spring of 1662, it was 
adopted by Parliament in the Act of 
Uniformity, receiving the royal assent 
on May 19. This shows that the version 
of 1 61 1, now officially used in the Prayer- 
Book, was regarded as having as full 
authorization as had its authorized 
predecessors, the Bishops' version and 
the Great Bible. And indeed this action 
on the Prayer-Book may be considered as 
a further authorization of at least those 
parts of the version of 161 1 used therein. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
sum of the evidence, from the history of 
its projection, from the history of its 
execution, from the book itself — its title- 
page, etc., and from its succession to the 
previous authorized version, is abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove that the ver- 
sion of 1611 of our English Bible is fully 
entitled to the time-honored names, 
"King James's Version" and the "Au- 
thorized Version." 



